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is a large number of shorter poems of this class, generally
descriptive or narrative. The tarikhs or chronograms show
a marked increase, which culminates in the extraordinary
di'wan of Sururi. Possibly the growing favour of this style
of poem may in some measure be accounted for by the fact
that it has always for subject some definite event, a circum-
stance which would be likely to recommend it to the practical
and somewhat uninventive Turkish mind.

A corresponding change becomes perceptible in the voca-
bulary of the poets. This ceases to be so exclusively Persian
as formerly, and many Turkish words and idioms which have
hitherto been regarded as outside the literary pale begin to
find their way into the dfwans. As time goes on, more and
more of such are introduced, and their presence does much
to heighten that national Turkish air which not only distin-
guishes the more interesting poetry of this Period, but gives
it well-nigh whatever it possesses of originality.

During the reign of Ahmed III, which lasted from 1115
(1703) to 1143 (1730), the Ottoman court reached the zenith
of its splendour. At first, indeed, the horizon was dark with
war-clouds, but these passed away, and the Sultan who cared
little for military glory gave himself up, heart and soul, to
the realisation of his dreams of luxury and magnificence. But
Ahmed was no sensual despot like Ibrahim, he was a refined
and appreciative lover of all things beautiful, who found his
chief delight in laying out enchanting gardens, building gay
kiosques and pavilions, and organising brilliant fetes for the
delectation of himself and his friends and of the bevy of fair
women with whom he loved to surround himself. All the
great men of the court followed his example, and scarce less
splendid than his own were the pleasaunces and palaces of
his son-in-law the Grand Vezir Ibrahfm Pasha and of the